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the sincerity and honesty of the purposes of the men in charge of the 
League movement can scarcely be disputed. Their aim plainly has 
been to free the market from abuses, to liberate the state from thralldom 
to great market and financial centers, to stimulate agriculture, to make 
rural life more agreeable and socially endurable, to make it easier to 
acquire and to retain home ownership and productive independence 
and to conserve so far as possible the wealth and production of the 
state for the people who live in it." 

The league now has more than two hundred thousand members in 
thirteen different states. Its program in North Dakota has not been 
in operation long enough to pass judgment upon its success. In the 
campaign of 1920 the league made little headway in other states and 
lost control of the legislature of North Dakota but reelected Governor 
Frazier. Mr. Gaston's book is a frank account of a most interesting 
attempt at class government under the guise of state socialized indus- 
tries and business. 

J. S. Young. 

University of Minnesota. 

The Story of the Woman's Party. By Inez Haynes Irwin. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1921. Illustrated 
from photographs. Pp. 468.) 

The closing chapter of the struggle for the franchise, with its heated 
controversy over militant methods, is perhaps too recent to admit 
of historical perspective. Partly for this reason, Mrs. Irwin's account 
of the Woman's Party is most valuable, not as political history, but 
as a picture of the brilliant statesmanship of the young Quakeress 
who led the fight from 1912 to the ratification of the amendment in 
1919. Few who know the history of woman suffrage during that 
period would doubt that without the leadership of Alice Paul the 
Nineteenth Amendment would not be part of the Constitution to-day. 

Dauntless, imaginative, impersonal, and wholly without the bitter- 
ness of most fighters, Miss Paul drew the efforts of others to her plans 
and inspired devotion which helped to win the fight. With a wealth 
of anecdote, the narrative makes it clear that she never once departed 
from the policy taught her by her English experience: that of holding 
the party in power responsible. It was urged upon her that this 
method was inapplicable in a country which has no actual party govern- 
ment, but in the end the Democratic leaders, from the President down. 
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were driven to accept responsibility. When she formed the Con- 
gressional Union in 1913, Alice Paul had convinced her followers that 
all effort should be put in one direction, that of securing the passage 
of the amendment. The state organizations were built solely for 
this end, first, to use the power of the already enfranchised women in 
the western states, and, second, to secure the ratification by the thirty- 
six state legislatures. 

The volume seems almost cluttered with the mass of quotations 
from contemporary letters and diaries, newspapers, court records and 
campaign speeches. The "honor lists" of those arrested are carefully 
set forth with the story of each arrest. The descriptions of the "suf- 
frage special," the lobbying, the White House pickets, the watch 
fires, the mail experiences, the burning of the President's words, and 
the marvelously effective pageantry, so constantly employed, not only 
chronicle a chapter of profound social and political significance, but 
reveal new possibilities in dramatic and esthetic appeal in this field. 

Whatever is lost in the omission of the relation of the militant effort 
to the rest of the suffrage movement and its connection with other 
questions of the day is largely made up in the colorful detail which 
the novelist author has so tellingly used and in the appreciation she 
has shown for the camaraderie which characterized the work of the 
groups of women and distinguished it in the field of political endeavor. 

Amy Hewes. 

Mount Holyoke College. 

BRIEFER NOTICES 

For exact and trustworthy information concerning the way in which 
the American Expeditionary Forces were raised, transported to France, 
and supplied with munitions of war, no work hitherto published com- 
p£jes with The Road to France by Benedict Crowell and Robert For- 
rest Wilson (Yale University Press, 2 vols., pp. 675, paged consecu- 
tively). These two volumes contain a comprehensive and accurate 
narrative of the early preparations, the mobilization of the regulars 
and the national guard, the workings of the selective service law, the 
building of the cantonments, the movement of the army to the ports, 
the embarkation service and the convoys, the quest for cargo vessels — 
the whole process of war-making which preceded the arrival of the 
troops and supplies on the other side of the Atlantic. But although 
the pages are well packed with information they are never dull or unin- 



